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The War 


TRANSFER OF A WARSHIP TO THE NAVY OF FRANCE 
Remarks by the President * 


[Released to the press by the White House February 12] 


On behalf of the American people I transfer 
to the Navy of France this warship—built by 
American hands in an American navy yard. 
This is one of a long line of events symbolizing 
the ancient friendship between France and the 
United States. It emphasizes the determina- 
tion of this nation, and of all the United 
Nations, to drive from the soil of France the 
Nazi invaders who today swagger down the 
Champs Elysées in Paris. This one transfer 
under the lend-lease law is typical of the thou- 
sands of transfers of American-made weapons 
of war which have been made to our fighting 
allies. They are bringing closer the day of 
inevitable victory over,our enemies on all the 
fronts all over the world. 

No day could be more appropriate for this 
ceremony than the anniversary we now cele- 
brate of the birth of that illustrious American 
who, in his time, struck such mighty blows for 
the liberty and dignity of the human race— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1940 the Nazi invaders overran France. 
Although we were still on the sidelines, we in 
the United States realized the horror of that 
catastrophe—and the grave menace it carried 
to all the civilized world. 

The land of France fell to the enemy, but not 
so the ships of France. Today her fleet still 
proudly flies the tricolor in battle against our 
common enemy. At Nettuno and Anzio, 
French ships were among those which bom- 
barded the German coastal installations. Ina 
strategic sector of the Allied line now pushing 


toward Rome are French troops. The Nazis on 
the Italian front know only too well that France 
is not out of this war. 

And the time will soon come when the Nazis 
in France will learn from millions of brave 
Frenchmen—now underground—that the peo- 
ple of France, also, are not all out of this. war. 

In a sense this transaction today can be re- 
garded not only as lend-lease—it might even be 
regarded as reverse lend-lease. For in the 
early days of our national history this situation 
was reversed. At that time, instead of France 
receiving an American-made ship, the young 
nation of the United States was glad to receive 
a ship made in France by Frenchmen—the Bon- 
homme Richard—a ship made illustrious under 
the command of John Paul Jones, in the days of 
our Navy’s infancy. And it is well to remem- 
ber that that ship was named in honor of our 
Minister to France, Benjamin Franklin—that 
wise old philosopher who was the father of 
close friendship between France and the United 
States. 

This vessel, which today we are turning over 
to the people of France, will somewhere, some- 
time, engage the enemy. She is a part of the 
growing strength of the French Navy. She is 
a new class—a destroyer escort—speedy and 
dangerous. I want to tell you something else 
about her—there are more where she came from. 
Under our lend-lease agreement, she is not the 
only ship you will receive from us—we are 
building others for your sailors to man. 


1 Delivered at the Washington Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 12, 1944. 
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I hope that the Nazis and the Japs are listen- 
ing today as we make this transfer. For it will 
help them better to understand the spirit and 
determination which binds together all of the 
fighting fleets and armies of the United Nations 
on the road to ultimate victory. 

Vice Admiral Fenard, you are the senior of- 
ficer of the French Navy here, and you are the 
chief of the French Naval Mission. It has been 
your duty to work with us in outfitting your 
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fleet. My years of friendship with officers of 
the French Navy make this a particularly mem- 
orable occasion to me, personally. To you, we 
turn over this ship—the Senegalais. We recall 
with pleasure that it was a French ship which 
fired the first salute ever rendered to the Stars 
and Stripes flying from a United States man- 
of-war. We remember that salute today—and 
symbolically return it. 
Good luck, Senegalais—and good hunting. 


JAPANESE ATROCITIES 


United States Representations of January 27, 1944 to Japan 


{Released to the press February 11] 


Published below are the texts of two tele- 
grams sent to the American Legation in Bern 
for communication to the Japanese Govern- 
ment through the Swiss Government repre- 
senting the interests of the United States in 
Japan. In these communications the Govern- 
ment of the United States again made compre- 
hensive representations to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment concerning abuses and neglect to 
which American nationals in Japanese custody 
had been subjected and called for amelioration 
of the treatment accorded them. 


JANUARY 27, 1944. 


Please request Swiss Legation Tokyo to 
deliver the following textually to the Japanese 
Government : 

The Government of the United States refers 
to its communication delivered to the Japanese 
Government on December 23, 1942 by the Swiss 
Legation in Tokyo in charge of American in- 
terests in Japan and Japanese-occupied terri- 
tory concerning reports that the Government 
of the United States had received of the mis- 
treatment of American nationals in Japanese 
hands. The Swiss Legation in Tokyo on May 
28, 1943 forwarded to the Government of the 
United States a preliminary reply from the 
Japanese Government to this communication 
in which that Government stated that it would 
communicate in due course the results of in- 
vestigations concerning each instance referred 


to in the note of the Government of the 
United States. No reports of investigations 
regarding these instances have yet been re- 
ceived. 

The Government of the United States has 
taken due note of the statements of the Japan- 
ese Government “concerning the special cir- 
cumstances prevailing in areas which have 
until recently been fields of battle” and con- 
cerning “the manifold difficulties which exist 
in areas occupied by the Japanese forces or 
where military operatjons are still being car- 
ried on”. The Government of the United 
States points out, however, that the regions 
in which Americans have been taken prisoner 
or interned have long ceased to be scenes of 
active military operations and that the Japan- 
ese holding authorities have therefore had 
ample opportunity to establish an orderly and 
humane internment program in accordance 
with their Government’s undertakings. De- 
spite this fact the Government of the United 
States continues to receive reports that the 
great proportion of American nationals are 
the victims either of inhuman cruelty or of 
callous failure to provide the necessities of life 
on the part of the Japanese holding authorities, 
in violation of the common laws of civilization 
and of the Japanese Government’s undertaking 
to apply to American nationals the humane 
provisions of the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention. 
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There follows a statement of the principal 
categories of the deprivation of rights, cruel- 
ties, wanton neglect, mistreatment and hard- 
ships to which, according to information re- 
ceived by the Government of the United States 
from many sources, Americans in Japanese 
custody have been subjected. 


I. Representatives of the Swiss Government 
entrusted with the protection of American in- 
terests in Japan and Japanese-occupied terri- 
tory have not been permitted to go to every 
place without exception where prisoners of war 
and civilian internees are interned, have not 
been permitted to interview without witnesses 
the persons held, and have not had access to 
all places occupied by the prisoners (Article 
86 of the Geneva Prisoners of War Conven- 
tion). 

II. Representatives of the International Red 
Cross Committee have been refused permission 
to visit most of the places where American 
nationals are held by the Japanese authorities 
(Articles 79 and 88). 

III. American nationals have not been per- 
mitted to forward complaints to the Japanese 
holding authorities or to representatives of the 
protecting power (Article 42). 

IV. The Japanese authorities have punished 
and have threatened to punish American na- 
tionals for complaining concerning the condi- 
tions of captivity (Article 42). 

V. The Japanese Government has failed to 
furnish needed clothing to American nationals 
(Article 12). 

VI. The Japanese authorities have confis- 
cated personal effects from American civilian 
internees and prisoners of war (Article 6). 

VII. American prisoners of war and civilian 
internees have been subjected to insults and 
public curiosity (Article 2). 

VIII. Civilians and prisoners of war in- 
terned by Japan are suffering from malnutri- 
tion and deficiency diseases because of the fail- 
ure and refusal of the detaining authorities to 
provide health sustaining food for their 
charges, or to permit the United States to make 
regular shipments on a continuing basis under 
appropriate neutral guarantees of supplemental 
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food and medical supplies. (Article 11 and the 
specific reciprocal undertaking of Japan to 
take into account national differences in diet). 

IX. The Japanese authorities have devoted 
to improper and forbidden uses the profits of 
the sale of goods in camp canteens instead of 
devoting them to the welfare of the persons held 
in the camps (Article 12). 

X. Contrary to the specific undertaking of 
the Japanese Government, the detaining au- 
thorities have compelled civilians to perform 
labor other than that connected with the ad- 
ministration, maintenance and management of 
internment camps. Officer prisoners of war 
have been forced to labor and noncommissioned 
officers to do other than supervisory labor 
(Article 27). 

XI. Prisoners of war have been required to 
perform labor that has a direct relation with 
war operations (Article 31). 

XII. Medical care has in many instances been 
denied to prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees and when given has been generally so 
poor as to cause unnecessary suffering and un- 
necessary deaths (Article 14). 

XIII. The Japanese Government has re- 
ported the names of only a part of the American 
prisoners of war and civilian internees in its 
hands (Article 77) and of American combat- 
ants found dead by Japanese forces (Article 4 
of the Convention for the Amelioration of the 
Condition of the Sick and Wounded of Armies 
in the Field, to which Japan is a contracting 
party). 

XIV. The Japanese Government has not per- 
mitted internees and prisoners of war freely to 
exercise their religion (Article 16). 

XV. The Japanese Government has not 
posted the Convention in camps in English 
translation, thus depriving American prisoners 
of war and civilian internees of knowledge of 
their rights thereunder (Article 84). 

XVI. The Japanese Government has failed 
to provide adequate equipment and accommo- 
dations in prisoner of war and civilian intern- 
ment camps and transports, but on the contrary 
forced them to subsist in inhumane conditions 
(Article 10). 
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XVII. The Japanese Government has com- 
pletely failed to apply the provisions of the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention (Title 
III, Section V, Chapter 3) with regard to trial 
and punishment of prisoners of war despite the 
fact that violations of its undertaking in this 
respect have repeatedly been called to its atten- 
tion, but on the contrary has imposed cruel and 
inhuman punishments without trial. 

XVIII. The Japanese authorities have in- 
flicted corporal punishment and torture upon 
American nationals (Article 46). 


The Government of the United States em- 
phasizes that it has based the foregoing charges 
only on information obtained from reliable 
sources. Many well-authenticated cases can be 
cited in support of each of the charges. 

The Government of the United States also 
desires to state most emphatically that, as the 
Japanese Government can assure itself from an 
objective examination of the reports submitted 
to it by the Spanish, Swedish, and International 
Red Cross representatives who have repeatedly 
visited all places where Japanese are held by the 
United States, the United States has consist- 
ently and fully applied the provisions of the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention in the 
treatment of all Japanese nationals held by it 
as prisoners of war or (so far as they. are adapt- 
able) as civilian internees, detainees or evacuees 
in relocation centers. Japanese nationals have 
enjoyed high standards of housing, food, cloth- 
ing, and medical care. The American author- 
ities have furthermore freely and willingly ac- 
cepted from the representatives of the protect- 
ing Powers and the International Red Cross 
Committee suggestions for the improvement of 
conditions under which Japanese nationals live 
in American camps and centers and have given 
effect to many of these suggestions, most of 
which, in view of the high standards normally 
maintained, are directed toward the obtaining 
of extraordinary benefits and privileges of a 
recreational, educational or spiritual nature. 

The Government of the United States de- 
mands that the Japanese Government imme- 
diately take note of the charges made above and 
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take immediate steps to raise the treatment ac- 
corded American nationals held by Japan to 
the standard provided by the Geneva Prisoners 
of War Convention, which the United States 
and the Japanese Governments have mutually 
undertaken to apply. The Government of the 
United States also expects the Japanese Govern- 
ment to take proper disciplinary or penal action 
with regard to those of its officials, employees, 
and agents who have violated its undertakings 
with respect to the Geneva Convention and the 
international Common Laws of decency. 

The Government of the United States again 
directs the attention of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to the system of neutral supervision pro- 
vided in Article 86 of the Geneva Convention. 
The Government of the United States again re- 
minds the Japanese Government of the com- 
plete fulfillment of the provisions of this Article 
as respects the activities of the Government of 
Spain acting as protecting Power for Japanese 
interests in the continental United States and 
of the Government of Sweden as protecting 
Power for Japanese interests in Hawaii. 

The Government of the United States there- 
fore expects the Japanese Government, in ac- 
cordance with recognized practice of civilized 
states, fully to implement the provisions of the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention. The 
United States Government demands that the 
Japanese Government will, among other things, 
promptly implement the provisions of Article 
86 in respect to the activities of the Government 
of Switzerland as protecting Power for Amer- 
ican interests in Japan and Japanese-controlled 
territory and will make it possible for the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland to give to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States assurances to the 
effect that Swiss representatives have been able 
to convince themselves by the full exercise of 
the rights granted under Article 86 that the 
abuses set forth in the foregoing statement have 
been completely rectified or that steps have been 
taken in that direction that are considered by 
Switzerland to be adequate. 

The United States Government until the pres- 
ent has refrained from publishing in this coun- 
try the facts known to it regarding outrages 
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perpetrated upon its nationals, both prisoners 
of war and civilian internees, by the Japanese. 
The United States Government hopes that as 
these facts are now again officially called to the 
Japanese Government’s attention that Govern- 
ment will adopt a policy of according to United 
States nationals in its hands the treatment to 
which they are entitled, and will permit repre- 
sentatives of the protecting Power to make such 
investigations and inspections as are necessary 
in order to give assurances to this Government 
that improved treatment is in fact being ac- 
corded to American nationals. In such case 
this Government would be in a position to as- 
sure the American people that the treatment 
of American nationals by the Japanese authori- 
ties had been brought into conformity with the 
standards recognized by civilized nations. 

Hv. 


JANUARY 27, 1944. 

There are recited in the following numbered 
sections, the numbers of which correspond to 
the numbered charges in the Department’s 
urgent telegram of even date, examples of some 
of the specific incidents upon which this Gov- 
ernment bases the charges made by it against 
the Japanese Government in the telegram under 
reference. The specific incidents have been se- 
lected from the numerous ones that have been 
reported from many reliable sources to this 
Government. Ask the Swiss Government to 
forward this statement textually to its Min- 
ister in Tokyo with the request that he present 
it to the Japanese Government simultaneously 
with the telegram under reference and that he 
call upon the Japanese Government promptly 
to rectify all existing derelictions and take such 
further steps as will preclude their recurrence. 

The Minister should further seek for himself 
or his representatives permission, in accordance 
with Article 86 of the Convention, to visit each 
place without exception where American na- 
tionals are detained and request of the Japanese 
Government the amelioration of any improper 
conditions that he may find to exist. 

The Swiss Minister in Tokyo should be par- 
ticularly asked to report promptly and fully all 
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steps taken by the Japanese Government in con- 
formity with the foregoing. 

Charges I and II, Prisoner of war and civil- 
ian internment camps in the Philippines, 
French Indochina, Thailand, Manchuria, 
Burma, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies, and 
prisoner of war camp no. 1 in Formosa have 
never been visited by Swiss representatives al- 
though they have repeatedly requested permis- 
sion to make such visits. None of these camps 
except the one at Mukden are known to have 
been visited by International Red Cross repre- 
sentatives. In recent months visits have not 
been allowed to the prisoner of war camps near 
Tokyo and Yokohama, and the prisoner of war 
camps in and near Hong Kong, although the 
Swiss representatives have requested permis- 
sion to make such visits. 

The value of such few visits as have been 
permitted to some camps has been minimized by 
restrictions. Swiss representatives at Shang- 
hai have been closely escorted by several repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese Consulate General 
at Shanghai during their visits to camps and 
have not been allowed to see all parts of camps 
or to have free discussion with the internees. 
Similar situations prevail with respect to the 
civilian internment camps and prisoner of war 
camps in metropolitan Japan and Formosa. 

By contrast, all of the camps, stations, and 
centers where Japanese nationals are held by 
the United States have been repeatedly visited 
and fully inspected by representatives of Spain 
and Sweden who have spoken at length without 
witnesses with the inmates, and International 
Red Cross representatives have been and are 
being allowed freely to visit the camps in the 
United States and Hawaii where Japanese 
nationals are held. 

Charge III. Communications addressed by 
the persons held to the protecting Power con- 
cerning conditions of captivity in several of 
the civilian camps near Shanghai, among them 
Ash Camp and Chapei, remain undelivered. 
The same situation exists with respect to the 
civilian internment camp in Baguio, and in 
most if not all of the camps where American 
prisoners of war are held. Persons held at 
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Baguio, Chefoo, Saigon, and at times in the 
Philippine prisoner of war camps were denied 
permission to address the camp commander. 

Charge IV. On one occasion during the sum- 
mer of 1943 all of the persons held at the Co- 
lumbia Country Club, Shanghai, were punished 
by cancellation of dental appointments because 
complaints were made to representatives of the 
Swiss Consulate General. During the same 
period, at Camp B, Yanchow, the entire camp 
was deprived of a meal by the Camp Com- 
mandant because complaints had been made 
concerning the delivery of spoiled food. 

There are cited under Section XVIII below, 
cases of prisoners of war being struck because 
they asked for food or water. 

Charge V. Civilian internees at Hong Kong 
have gone without footwear and civilian in- 
ternees at Kobe have suffered from lack of 
warm clothing. In 1942 and 1943, American 
and Filipino prisoners of war in the Philippines 
and civilian internees at Baguio were forced to 
labor without shoes and clad only in loin cloths. 

Charge VI. This is reported to have been the 
case at the following camps: prisoner of war 
camps in the Philippine Islands, prisoner of 
war enclosures at Mariveles Bay, Philippine 
Islands, civilian internment camps at Baguio, 
Canton, Chefoo, Peking, Manila, Tsingtao, 
Weihsien, and Yangchow, and at the Ash Camp, 
Chapei Camp, Lunghwa Camp, and Pootung 
Camp, in or near Shanghai. The articles most 
needed by the prisoners and internees have been 
taken. For example, Japanese soldiers took the 
shoes from an American officer prisoner of war 
who was forced to walk unshod from Bataan to 
San Fernando during the march which began 
about April-10, 1942. Although the prisoners 
constantly suffered from lack of drinking water 
canteens were taken from prisoners during this 
march; one of these victims was Lieutenant 
Colonel William E. Dyess. 

At Corregidor a Japanese soldier was seen 
by Lieutenant Commander Melvyn H. McCoy 
with one arm covered from elbow to wrist 
and the other arm half covered with wrist 
watches taken from American and Filipino 
prisoners of war. 
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Charge VII. American prisoners of war in 
Manila were forced by Japanese soldiers to 
allow themselves to be photographed operating 
captured American military equipment in con- 
nection with the production of the Japanese 
propaganda film “Rip down the Stars and 
Stripes”. 

Prisoners of war from Corregidor being 
taken to Manila were not landed at the port 
of Manila but were unloaded outside the city 
and were forced to march through the entire 
city to Bilibid Prison about May 23, 1942. 

Japanese school children, soldiers, and civil- 
ians have been admitted to internment camps 
and encouraged to satisfy curiosity regarding 
the persons held. Such tours were conducted 
at Baguio, Hong Kong, and Tsingtao. 

Charge VIII. Deficiency diseases such as 
beriberi, pellagra, scurvy, sprue, et cetera, are 
common throughout Japanese internment 
camps. These diseases are least common in 
the civilian internment camps (called assembly 
centers) at Shanghai and in some other camps 
where the persons held have but recently been 
taken into custody or where trade by the in- 
ternees themselves with outside private sup- 
pliers is allowed. It appears therefore that 
the great. prevalence of deficiency diseases in 
prisoner of war camps where internees have 
been solely dependent upon the Japanese 
authorities for their food supply over an ex- 
tended period is directly due to the callous 
failure of these authorities to utilize the possi- 
bilities for a health sustaining diet afforded by 
available local products. The responsibility 
for much of the suffering and many of the 
deaths from these diseases of American and 
Filipino prisoners of war rests directly upon 
the Japanese authorities. As a specific ex- 
ample, prisoners of war at Davao Penal Colony 
suffering from grave vitamin deficiencies could 
see from their camp trees bearing citrus fruit 
that they were not allowed to pluck. They 
were not even allowed to retrieve lemons seen 
floating by on a stream that runs through the 
camp. 

Charge IX. For example, in the prisoner of 
war camps at Hong Kong, the profits of the 
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canteens have not been used by the holding 
authorities for the benefit of the prisoners. 

Charge X. At Baguio civilian internees have 
been forced to repair sawmill machinery with- 
out remuneration. 

Officer prisoners of war have been compelled 
by Major Mida, the Camp Commandant at 
Davao Penal Colony, to perform all kinds of 
labor including menial tasks such as scrubbing 
floors, cleaning latrines used by Japanese 
troops and working in the kitchens of Japa- 
nese officers. 

Charge XI. Ten American engineers were 
required to go to Corregidor in July 1942 to 
assist in rebuilding the military installations 
on that island, and prisoners of war have been 
worked in a machine tool shop in the arsenal 
at Mukden. 

Charge XII, The condition of health of 
prisoners of war in the Philippine Islands is 
deplorable. At San Fernando in April 1942, 
American and Filipino prisoners were held in 
a barbed-wire enclosure so overcrowded that 
sleep and rest were impossible. So many of 
them were sick and so little care was given to 
the sick that human excrement covered the 
whole area. The enclosure at San Fernando 
was more than 100 kilometers from Bataan and 
the abominable treatment given to the prison- 
ers there cannot be explained by battle condi- 
tions. The prisoners were forced to walk this 
distance in seven days under merciless driving. 
Many who were unable to keep up with the 
march were shot or bayoneted by the guards. 
During this journey, as well as at other times 
when prisoners of war were moved in the 
Philippine Islands, they were assembled in the 
open sun even when the detaining authorities 
could have allowed them to assemble in the 
shade. American and Filipino prisoners are 
known to have been buried alive along the 
roadside and persistent reports have been re- 
ceived of men who tried to rise from their 
graves but were beaten down with shovels and 
buried alive. / 

At Camp O’Donnell conditions were so bad 
that 2,200 Americans and more than 20,000 Fili- 
pinos are reliably reported to have died in the 
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first few months of their detention. There is no 
doubt that a large number of these deaths could 
have been prevented had the Japanese authori- 
ties provided minimum medical care for the 
prisoners. The so-called hospital there was ab- 
solutely inadequate to meet the situation. Pris- 
oners of war lay sick and naked on the floor, 
receiving no attention and too sick to move from 
their own excrement. The hospital was so over- 
crowded that Americans were laid on the 
ground outside in the heat of the blazing sun. 
The American doctors in the camp were given 
no medicine, and even had no water to wash 
the human waste from the bodies of the patients. 
Eventually, when quinine was issued, there was 
only enough properly to take care of ten cases 
of malaria, while thousands of prisoners were 
suffering from the disease. Over two hundred 
out of three hundred prisoners from Camp 
O’Donnell died while they were on a work detail 
in Batangas. 

At Cabanatuan there was no medicine for the 
treatment of malaria until after the prisoners 
had been in the camp for five months. The first 
shipment of medicines from the Philippine Red 
Cross was held up by the camp authorities on 
the pretext that they must make an inventory 
of the shipment. This they were so dilatory in 
doing that many deaths occurred before the 
medicine was released. Because of lack of med- 
icines and food, scurvy broke out in the camp in 
the Fall of 1942. Since the prisoners had been 
at the camp for some months before this dis- 
ease became prevalent, the responsibility for it 
rests upon the detaining authorities. 

It is reported that in the autumn of 1943 fifty 
percent of the American prisoners of war at 
Davao had a poor chance to live and that the de- 
taining authorities had again cut the prisoners’ 
food ration and had withdrawn all medical at- 
tention. 

Though the medical care provided for civilian 
internees by the Japanese camp authorities ap- 
pears to have been better than that provided for 
prisoners of war, it still does not meet the obli- 
gations placed on the holding authorities by 
their Government’s own free undertaking and 
by the laws of humanity. At the civilian 
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internment camp, Camp John Hay, childbirth 
took place on the floor of asmallstoreroom. At 
the same camp a female internee who was 
insane and whose presence was a danger to the 
other internees was not removed from the camp. 
A dentist who was interned at the camp was 
not permitted to bring in his own equipment. 
The Los Banos Camp was established at a recog- 
nized endemic center of malaria, yet quinine 
was not provided, and the internees were not 
allowed to go outside of the fence to take anti- 
malarial measures. 

The Japanese authorities have not provided 
sufficient medical care for the American civil- 
ians held in camps in and near Shanghai and 
the internees have themselves had to pay for 
hospitalization and medical treatment. Deaths 
directly traceable to inadequate care have 
occurred. 

Even in metropolitan Japan, the Japanese 
authorities have failed to provide medical 
treatment for civilian internees, and it has been 
necessary for Americans held at Myoshi, Yama- 
kita, and Sumire to pay for their own medical 
and dental care. 

Charge XIV. For example the internees at 
Camp John Hay were not allowed to hold re- 
ligious services during the first several months 
of the camp’s operation, and priests have not 
been allowed to minister to prisoners held by the 
Japanese in French Indochina. 

Charge XV. No copy of an English transla- 
tion of the text of the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention has been available to civilian in- 
ternees or prisoners of war nor have the Japa- 
nese authorities taken other steps to inform 
the persons held of their rights under the terms 
of the Convention. Reports have been received 
of the Japanese authorities informing prisoners 
of war that they were captives, having no rights 
under international law or treaty. 

Charge XVI. At Camp O’Donnell many of 
the men had to live without shelter during 1942. 
In one case twenty-three officers were assigned 
to a shack, fourteen by twenty feet in size. 
Drinking water was extremely scarce, it being 
necessary to stand in line six to ten hours to get 


a drink. Officers had no bath for the first 
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thirty-five days in the camp and had but one 
gallon of water each in which to have their first 
baths after that delay. The kitchen equipment 
consisted of cauldrons and a fifty-five gallon 
drum. Camotes were cooked in the cauldrons, 
mashed with a piece of timber, and each man 
was served one spoonful as his ration, 

In late October 1942, approximately 970 
prisoners of war were transferred from the 
Manila area to the Davao Penal Colony on a 
transport vessel providing only twenty inches 
per man of sleeping space. Conditions on the 
vessel were so bad that two deaths occurred, and 
subsequently because of weakness some fifty 
percent of the prisoners fell by the roadside on 
the march from the water front at Lasang, 
Davao to the Penal Colony. 

The places used by the Japanese authorities 
for the internment of American civilians in 
the Philippine Islands were inadequate for 
the number of persons interned. At the Brent 
School at Baguio, twenty to thirty civilians 
were assigned sleeping accommodations in a 
room which had been intended for the use of 
one person. 

At the Columbia Country Club at Shanghai 
the internees were obliged to spend CRB $10,- 
000 of their own funds to have a building de- 
loused so that they might use it for a needed 
dormitory. At Weihsien no (repeat no) re- 
frigeration equipment was furnished by the 
Japanese authorities and some of the few 
household refrigerators of the internees were 
taken from them and were used by the Japa- 
nese guards, with the result that food spoiled 
during the summer of 1943. The lack of 
sanitary facilities is reported from all of these 
camps. 

Charge XVII, American personnel have 
suffered death and imprisonment for participa- 
tion in military operations. Death and long- 
term imprisonment have been imposed for at- 
tempts to escape for which the maximum pen- 
alty under the Geneva Convention is thirty 
days arrest. Neither the American Govern- 
ment nor its protecting Power has been in- 
formed in the manner provided by the Con- 
vention of these cases or of many other in- 
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stances when Americans were subjected to il- 
legal punishment. Specific instances are cited 
under the next charge. 

Charge XVIII, Prisoners of war who were 
marched from Bataan to San Fernando in 
April 1942 were brutally treated by Japanese 
guards. The guards clubbed prisoners who 
tried to get water, and one prisoner was hit 
on the head with a club for helping a fellow 
prisoner who had been knocked down by a 
Japanese army truck. A colonel who pointed 
to a can of salmon by the side of the road and 
asked for food for the prisoners was struck on 
the side of his head with the can by a Japa- 
nese officer. The colonel’s face was cut open. 
Another colonel who had found a sympathetic 
Filipino with a cart was horsewhipped in the 
face for trying to give transportation to per- 
sons unable to walk. At Lubao a Filipino 
who had been run through and gutted by the 
Japanese was hung over a barbed-wire fence. 
An American Lieutenant Colonel was killed by 
a Japanese as he broke ranks to get a drink 
at a stream. 

Japanese sentries used rifle butts and bayo- 
nets indiscriminately in forcing exhausted 
prisoners of war to keep moving on the march 
from the Cabanatuan railroad station to Camp 
No. 2 in late May 1942. 

At Cabanatuan Lieutenant Colonels Lloyd 
Biggs and Howard Breitung and Lieutenant R. 
D. Gilbert, attempting to escape during Sep- 
tember 1942 were severely beaten about the legs 
and feet and then taken out of the camp and 
tied to posts, were stripped and were kept tied 
up fortwo days. Their hands were tied behind 
their backs to the posts so that they could not 
sit down. Passing Filipinos were forced to 
beat them in the face with clubs. No food or 
water was given to them. After two days of 
torture they were taken away and, according to 
the statements of Japanese guards, they were 
killed, one of them by decapitation. Other 
Americans were similarly tortured and shot 
without trial at Cabanatuan in June or July 
1942 because they endeavored to bring food into 
the camp. After being tied to a fence post 
inside the camp for two days they were shot. 
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At Cabanatuan during the summer of 1942 
the following incidents occurred: A Japanese 
sentry beat a private so brutally with a shovel 
across the back and the thigh that it was neces- 
sary to send him to the hospital. Another 
American was crippled for months after his 
ankle was struck by a stone thrown by a Jap- 
anese. One Japanese sentry used the shaft of a 
golf club to beat American prisoners, and two 
Americans, caught while obtaining food from 
Filipinos, were beaten unmercifully on the face 
and body. An officer was struck behind the ear 
with a riding crop by a Japanese interpreter. 
The same officer was again beaten at Davao 
Penal Colony and is now suffering from partial 
paralysis of the left side as the result of these 
beatings. Enlisted men who attempted to 
escape were beaten and put to hard labor in 
chains. 

At the Davao Penal Colony, about April 1, 
1943, Sergeant McFee was shot and killed by a 
Japanese guard after catching a canteen full of 
water which had been thrown to him by another 
prisoner on the opposite side of the fence. The 
Japanese authorities attempted to explain this 
shooting as an effort to prevent escape. How- 
ever, the guard shot the sergeant several times 
and, in addition, shot into the barrack on the 
opposite side of the fence toward the prisoner 
who had thrown the canteen. At about the 
same time and place an officer returning from 
a work detail tried to bring back some sugar- 
cane for the men in the hospital. For this he 
was tied to a stake for twenty-four hours and 


severely beaten. 

In the internment camp at Baguio a boy of 
sixteen was knocked down by a Japanese guard 
for talking to an internee girl, and an elderly 
internee was struck with a whip when he failed 
to rise rapidly from his chair at the approach 
of a Japanese officer. Mr. R. Gray died at 
Baguio on March 15, 1942 after being beaten 
and given the water cure by police authorities. 

At Santo Tomas, Mr. Krogstadt died in a 
military prison after being corporally punished 


for his attempted escape, 
How 
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MODERN FORCE AND INTERNATIONAL POLICY 
Address by Assistant Secretary Berle ' 


[Released to the press February 7] 

A profound student of affairs once observed 
that, in government, how things are done is 
quite as important as what things are done. 
Methods of action and the institutions based on 
them tend to be lasting, while the action of the 
day may well be transitory. 

That is a great reason why the policy of the 
good neighbor as a basis of international action 
becomes vitally important in a world which is 
changing rapidly and profoundly. 

Everyone knows that world forces are shift- 
ing, but few save technicians realize the depth 
and scope of impending shifts. A glance at 


some of them will indicate their extreme 
seriousness. 

According to competent students, the rela- 
tive strength of countries not only has changed 
already but is due to change even more strik- 
ingly in the next 25 years. Estimating to 1970, 


the United States, with a present population 
of approximately 135 million people, will have 
risen to perhaps 165 million, and may perhaps 
increase after that at a much slower rate. Great 
Britain, which in 1940 had about 46 millions, 
will have dropped to 42 millions and probably 
stop there. The population of Germany, which 
in 1940 was 69 millions, will probably have 
dropped to 64 millions and will be gradually 
diminishing. The population of France, which 
in 1940 was 41 millions, will probably fall to 37 
millions. Soviet Russia, numbering 175 mil- 
lions in 1940, will rise to 222 millions and prob- 
ably will steadily and continuously increase for 
a long time. 

This means that, in our lifetime, the United 
States will have stabilized. Western Europe 
will have stood still if, indeed, it has not ac- 
tually begun to decline. Soviet Russia will be 
headed for a considerably greater population 
which in time may outnumber all of Western 
Europe combined. 


* Delivered at Duke University, Durham, N.C., Feb. 
7, 1944. 


A single South American nation, Brazil, 
presently has a population of 42 millions. This 
population doubles in number in somewhat less 
than a quarter of a century, so that in 1970 
Brazil, with a territory and resources larger 
than the United States, will have a population 
of, roughly, 90 millions. When I was a child 
the population of the United States was 90 mil- 
lions. Brazil alone, therefore, in the next 
generation, will be not merely a great South 
American country but a world power if she so 
chooses. 

The shifts are equally striking in India, 
China, and the surrounding states; but the 
figures, though dramatic, are less important 
than the probability that these nations will 
have learned in far greater degree the Western 
arts of industrialization and possibly also of 
war. A substantial part of their hundreds of 
millions, instead of being out of the main 
stream of action as they are today, will proba- 
bly exert direct influence on the economics, the 
production, and the politics of.the world. 

The estimated census figures, though strik- 
ing, are likely not to be the most important of 
the new factors. Changes are occurring not 
only in numbers but in the power and possi- 
bilities of each individual. Maurice Hindus 
recently remarked to me that the greatest 
change which had occurred in Soviet territories 
was the fact that the moujik had at last con- 
quered the machine; that, instead of having a 
primitive agricultural civilization, the Soviet 
Union was destined to make and use the most 
powerful and wide-spread industrial develop- 
ments in the world. This means that the 222 
millions of Russians are not to be considered 
only as so many more living human beings; 
rather, the effectiveness of the population will 
be multiplied many times by their skills, their 
electric power, their chemistry, new processes 
and inventions, and all the possibilities opening 
through modern science, urged on by war. The 
same possibility exists in the Asiatic countries, 
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though there is reason to believe that the de- 
velopment will come far more slowly. 

For more than a century Western Europe 
and the Americas have held a substantial mo- 
nopoly on the developments of modern science, 
modern industries, and transport. With that 
monopoly they were dominant throughout the 
world. That monopoly is now passing. Its 
end is likely to be, in literal fact, the end of an 
era, or, more accurately, the beginning of a 
new era. Whole populations, whether static or 
growing, are about to be endowed with new 
capacities for construction and destruction, for 
good and evil. 

Even a glimpse of these new capacities is 
almost beyond conception. Occasionally we 
are privileged to look over the lip of the 
great technical and scientific crucible in which 
the machines and processes of tomorrow are 
being wrought out. These touch almost every 
field of human endeavor. You would see the 


plans of airplanes outcarrying and outdistanc- 
ing any ship presently in the air. You would 
find engines capable of double, treble, or quad- 


ruple the work of any existing machines. You 
would hear of rocket projectiles capable of 
shelling an enemy objective at hundreds of 
miles. The possibility exists that human be- 
ings may be transported by air at a speed ap- 
proximating that of sound. You would find 
methods by which an entire newspaper can be 
produced simultaneously in every capital of 
the world. It is not wholly fantastic to fore- 
cast that in the foreseeable future each of us 
may be able to have an individual radio wave- 
length, because scientists are increasingly split- 
ting and making usable the infinities of the 
radio spectrum. 

Lest the possibilities of the situation be too 
lightly dismissed I must recall that early in 
this century Mr. H. G. Wells wrote a pro- 
phetic novel called When the Sleeper Wakes. 
It was drawing a dream picture of a world as 
it might appear to a man who had remained 
in a trance for many years. The climax of 
this romance, as I remember it, was a duel 
over London between a dirigible balloon and 
a fighter plane, while electrically controlled 
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horns blared out the news in the city below. 
This was the utmost of a novelist’s imagina- 
tion. In fact, only a few years later, in 1916, 
British airplanes fought German Zeppelins 
over London—and the radio told the story on 
the ground. 

All of these possibilities—and some of them 
are already realities—have to be taken into 
account in dealing with foreign affairs. Even 
now they have changed the relative weights 
and values of the elements involved. 

Sea power, for instance, was one of the 
forces by which the world was regulated. It 
happens that sea power is one of the most 
economical methods of military force—that is 
to say, a relatively small expenditure of na- 
tional income could produce and maintain sea 
power, with its attendant force and control, 
greater in proportion than the size or resources 
or population of the country creating it. Air 
power, by contrast, is relatively more expen- 
sive; it appears to require a far greater base 
of raw material, manufacturing technique and 
skill, and natural resources. Temporarily, 
therefore, equations may seem to have shifted. 
Sea power may have to be modified as a basis 
of calculation. We do not yet know what the 
new equation will be. So far no one has 
arisen to analyze air power as Admiral] Mahan 
analyzed naval strength. We do know that 
where sea power cannot operate—as in the mid- 
dle of continental land areas and in narrow seas 
where air force can dominate—the position of 
small nations has changed, at least for the time 
being. 

Again, the impact of the new processes, 
existing and to come, plainly changes the con- 
tent of a national boundary or frontier. You 
can have boundaries which set limits to surface 
traffic by land or sea. But you do not and 
cannot have the same kind of boundary for 
the purposes of aircraft. A ship must stop 
when it reaches shore, a truck may be stopped 
by blocking the road. An airplane can only 
be controlled by agreement, by hostile action, 
or by control of landing points—a quite differ- 
ent conception from the old boundaries on the 
flat map. And telecommunications, rocket 
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projectiles, and other new means of hostile 
or friendly contact of course recognize no 
boundaries at all. There are no effective 
frontiers for radio broadcasts. There can be 
agreements to divide the spectrum or to con- 
trol the power of the sending stations, but 
there is as yet no known way of stopping an 
electric wave by a line on a map. 

The present situation seems to be that as long 
as men move on the surface of the earth or the 
water they move within boundaries, as we used 
to know them; but when they get into the third 
dimension of air and ether, men are dealing 
in an area which has to be made orderly by 
agreements governing the actions of men within 
their countries—a quite different condition. 

You recall how deeply the use of the auto- 
mobile has affected surface life. We must ac- 
cept the possibility that air and ether may affect 
institutions even more profoundly. As pro- 
gressively we move into this third dimension, 
either physically, as by airplanes, or mentally, 
through communications and other scientific 
developments, we are of necessity moving out 
of the conception of the flat map and solid fron- 
tier and into areas where the best we can do is 
to hammer out agreements of conduct making it 
possible for men and nations to live together. 
Indeed, it can almost be said that men have to 
do that or destroy each other. 

Against this background must be set the doc- 
trine of the good neighbor. 

The text of it is worth repeating : 


“In the field of world policy I would dedicate 
this Nation to the policy of the good neighbor— 
the neighbor who resolutely respects himself 
and, because he does so, respects the rights of 
others—the neighbor who respects his obliga- 
tions and respects the sanctity of his agreements 
in and with a world of neighbors.” 


The cardinal importance plainly lies in the 
fact that it is not a scheme to solve a set of prob- 
lems but an international philosophy which 
makes possible the solution of any problem. 
The task of bringing into being those institu- 
tions which will permit the application of this 
broad philosophy has been in the past, and will 
be for a long time in the future, the main work 
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of enlightened statesmen throughout the world. 

We are seeing today the slow but steady en- 
deavor to work out, line by line, the bases of the 
institutions which will maintain and strengthen 
world order even amid the violent changes which 
take place. Necessarily the work takes time. 
In any real sense it will never be finished. In- 
stitutions, unlike devices, are not put together; 
they grow, and evolve, and are given form and 
content as they establish themselves. 

No better illustration perhaps can be given 
than the evolution of the inter-American com- 
munity of nations. Its beginning was in the 
mind of a great statesman, Bolivar. Its first 
effort at organized life was only partly success- 
ful. Through more than a century successive 
efforts were made to find forms by which the 
conception could become effective. In 1890 a 
narrow base of common action was worked out, 
and the Pan American Union was formed, call- 
ing for regular conferences to express the com- 
mon will of the 21 independent American 
nations. Driven by the increasing pressure of 
our own time, the institutions of the inter- 
American conferences, strengthened by the in- 
stitution of consultation among foreign min- 
isters, steadily grew. In 1938, after Munich, an 
inter-American conference hammered out a 
common foreign policy of Western Hemisphere 
defense ; and, through the passionate war years 
which have followed, the work of common de- 
fense and of mutual economic support has 
steadily grown. Alone, no one of the American 
nations, including our own, can be certain of 
defending itself; and few, if any, could main- 
tain their economic life. Together, there is 
every prospect that they will come safely 
through the present storm with invaluable ex- 
perience to assist them in working together to 
navigate through the dangerous and troubled 
times which lie ahead. This institution of the 
Western Hemisphere, the most successful group- 
ing of nations for mutual benefit in modern his- 
tory, is the result of patient and constant build- 
ing by the common effort of many men. 

Now, we are engaged in the greatest adven- 


’ ture of our time—the building of an institution 


of international organization. 
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World organization is no new concept. It 
has been dreamed many times; tried, in differ- 
ent forms, at different periods. The plan of a 
concert of powers after the Napoleonic wars 
was a groping toward thisend. The League of 
Nations after the last World War was a definite 
and clear-cut expression of a general will to 
work out a basis for permanent, peaceful, and 
orderly international relations through per- 
manent and competent institutions. Today we 
have the privilege, the responsibility, and the 
duty to make a new attempt. 

To be successful, it is essential that there shall 
be a sound moral base. Many of us believe that 
the principles of the good-neighbor policy offer 
the only substantial foundation upon which in- 
stitutions of world organization may be suc- 
cessfully built. We are seeing the fate of struc- 
tures built on naked force: Hitler’s new Europe, 
which was to last a thousand years, is already 
crashing in ruins, deadly evidence that design of 
world domination by any race or power is con- 
demned to bloody failure. The only permanent 
foundation is that of common consent and of 
general moral acceptance. 

Such acceptance is gradually emerging from 
the days when the Atlantic Charter set out the 
joint policy of the Governments of the United 
States and of Great Britain, and when that 
Charter was accepted as the basis of the great 
alliance known as the United Nations. At Mos- 
cow, Secretary Hull, by authority of the Presi- 
dent, secured the assent of the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, China, and the United States to 
the declaration of Moscow,’ pledging these 
countries, diverse in experience and habit, to 
the establishment of a world organization open 
to all. The basis is stated to be recognition of 
the sovereign equality of all who participate. 
The procedures were set up to solve problems 
arising before the world organization should 
be consummated. The first great step out of 
the present travail, the first great step toward 
world unity, was taken. 

It may be assumed—and we must accept the 
certainty—that difficulties will arise in working 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 6, 1943, p. 308. 
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toward this greatest of goals. Individual or 
local problems and controversies, important in 
themselves but secondary in relation to the great 
picture, will unquestionably come up. The es- 
sential thing is to remember that they are in fact 
secondary when set beside the fate of an entire 
world civilization, and that they must not inter- 
rupt steady effort for the main objective. It 
will be necessary to exercise the virtues of faith 
and patience almost beyond measure. But if 
the principles are maintained and the objective 
is kept in mind we have the right to hope that 
the most serious problems will find solution and 
that the institutions being born will draw 
strength from their early struggles. 

We began by observing that the manner in 
which things are done is as important as the 
immediate action. Clearly, the problems of war 
will pass into equally grave problems of transi- 
tion, and these again will merge with the prob- 
lems of organizing peace. Clearly, the forces 
now active will bring up questions staggering in 
size, and new in kind and scope. As we have 
seen, one great category of these problems can 
only be solved by common action. In the larg- 
est sense no great problems can be soundly 
solved unless common international action gives 
to the world a reasonable probability of perma- 
nent peace. 


FINNISH POSITION IN THE WAR 


In response to an inquiry in regard to reports 
from Stockholm that there had recently been 
an exchange of communications between the 
United States and Finland on the Finnish posi- 
tion in the war, the Secretary of State replied 
on February 8, 1944 that the American Gov- 
ernment has recently taken occasion to say to 
the Finnish Government, as it has on a number 
of occasions in the past, that the responsibility 
for the consequences of Finland’s collaboration 
with Germany and continuance in a state of 
war with a number of the allies of the United 
States, including the Soviet Union and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, must be borne 
solely by the Finnish Government. 
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EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND 
GERMAN NATIONALS 


[Released to the press February 12] 

The United States Government has requested 
of all the belligerents safe-conduct for the 
motorship Gripsholm to travel to Lisbon and 
return to effect the repatriation of the staff of 
the former American Embassy at Vichy and 
of the American consular offices in the former 
unoccupied zone of France, together with cer- 
tain newspaper correspondents, relief workers, 
and officials of certain of the other American 
republics, all of whom since early 1943 have 
been held in Germany. 

The Gripsholm is expected to leave New York 
on or about February 15, 1944, reaching Lisbon 
on or about February 24. 

On its voyage to Lisbon the Gripsholm will 
carry certain German consular officials who 
came into the custody of the United States 
during the course of military operations in 
North Africa and Italy, members of the former 
French diplomatic and consular establishments 
in the United States who wish to return to 
continental France, and certain non-official Ger- 
mans whose repatriation has been pending since 
June 1942. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE 
SUPPLEMENT 5 TO REVISION VI 


{Released to the press for publication February 12, 9 p.m.] 


The Acting Secretary of State, acting in con- 
junction with the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Administrator of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, on February 12 is- 
sued Cumulative Supplement 5 to Revision VI 
of the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals, promulgated October 7, 1943. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 5 contains 
64 additional listings in the other American re- 
publics and 77 deletions. Part II contains 
70 additional listings outside the American re- 
publics and 33 deletions. 
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IMMIGRATION QUOTA FOR CHINESE 


President Roosevelt, acting under the power 
vested in him by the act of December 17, 1943 
repealing the Chinese exclusion acts, issued a 
proclamation (No. 2603) on February 8, 1944 
fixing the annual quota of Chinese immigrants 
at 105, effective for the remainder of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944 and for each fiscal 
year thereafter. The full text of the proclama- 
tion appears in the Federal Register of Febru- 
ary 10, 1944, page 1587. 
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TRADE RELATIONS WITH CHILE 


Replying to an inquiry in regard to United 
States trade relations with Chile in the light of 
reports that there seemed to be a lack of interest 
by either or both Governments in the develop- 
ment of such relations, the Secretary of State 
declared on February 8, 1944 that both the 
United States and Chile have important trade 
relations and trade opportunities of mutual in- 
terest and that there should be a splendid future 
in the way of trade development between the 
two countries. He added that both countries 
have for some time been diligent in discussing 
all phases of economic relations with respect to 
the present and especially to the post-war pe- 
riod. He concluded by saying that there was an 
equal desire to continue such discussions with a 
view to the fullest practicable development of 
trade and that there was no occasion for any 
misunderstanding with respect to these matters. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


On December 1, 1948 announcement was 
made * of the designation of representatives on 





* BuLLeTIN of Dec. 4, 19438, p. 394. 
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the part of the United States to a celebraticn to 
take place at Ciudad Trujillo between February 
23 and March 3, 1944 commemorating the first 
centennial of the proclamation of the independ- 
ence of the Dominican Republic. 
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Maj. Gen. William E. Shedd, U.S.A., who 
has succeeded Maj. Gen. H. C. Pratt, U.S.A., 
as Commanding General of the Antilles Depart- 
ment, San Juan, Puerto Rico, has also succeeded 
General] Pratt as a member of this delegation. 
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EMBASSY RANK FOR REPRESENTATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND IRAN 


[Released to the press February 10] 

The Government of the United States has 
decided to elevate the status of its diplomatic 
mission at Tehran from that of a legation to 
an embassy. The Iranian Government has 


notified the Department of State of its inten-- 


tion to take corresponding action with regard 


to the status of its diplomatic mission in Wash- 
ington. This action has been agreed upon in 
recognition of the greatly increased relations 
which have recently developed between the two 
countries and is in accordance with the status 
of Iran as a full member of the United Nations. 


REPORTS REGARDING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


During the year just prior to the entrance of 
the United States into the present war, the 
Department of State received approximately 
37,212 reports from Foreign Service officers 
with respect to economic developments in vari- 
ous countries of the world. Approximately 
' 33,870 reports were received in the form of 
despatches from the field and 3,842 in the form 
of telegrams from the field. While the volume 
of such reports has increased manyfold since 
the United States became involved in the pres- 
ent war, the well-organized peacetime reporting 
system was readily adaptable to wartime eco- 
nomic reporting on behalf of the Department of 
State and some 50 other departments and 
agencies of the United States Government, and 
through this medium Foreign Service officers 
have contributed extensively to the economic- 
warfare program, 

One of the most essential functions of the 
Foreign Service today is to protect the rights 
and interests of the United States in its inter- 
national agricultural, commercial, and financial 


relations. In pursuance of this duty, the 
Foreign Service must (a) guard against the 
infringement of rights of American citizens in 
matters relating to commerce and navigation 
which are based on custom, international law, 
or treaty, and (b) observe, report on, and, 
whenever possible, endeavor to remove discrim- 
inations against American agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial interests in other 
countries. 

Executive Order 8307 of December 19, 1939 * 
lists seven ways in which the Foreign Service 
may promote the national economic interests 
of the United States: 


1. “By carefully studying and reporting on 
the potentialities of their districts as a market 
for American products or as a competitor of 
American products in international trade.” 

2. “By investigating and submitting World 
Trade Directory Reports on the general stand- 


14 Federal Register 4910. 
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ing and distributing capacity of foreign firms 
within their districts.” 

3. “By preparing and submitting upon re- 
quest trade lists of commercial firms within 
their districts.” 

4. “By keeping constantly on the alert for 
and submitting immediate reports on concrete 
trade opportunities.” 

5. “By endeavoring to create, within the 
scope of the duties to which they are assigned, 
a demand for American products -within their 
districts.” 

6. “By facilitating and reporting on pro- 
posed visits of alien business men to the United 
States.” 

7. “By taking appropriate steps to facilitate 
the promotion of such import trade into the 
United States as the economic interests of the 
United States may require.” 


In order to fulfil these duties in the most effi- 
cient manner, each Foreign Service officer is 
instructed to make an intensive study of his 
district with a view to ascertaining its poten- 
tialities as a market for, and competitor of, 
American agricultural and industrial products 
and as a source of supply for essential raw ma- 
terials required by American industry. This 
requires that a study be made of his predeces- 
sor’s reports and all published materials perti- 
nent to the subject available in his district. 
Each officer is also expected to make personal 
contact with the leading importers and business- 
men of his district and, whenever a fitting 
opportunity arises, to apprise them of the merits 
of American products and trade methods; to 
maintain within his office a commercial reading- 
room where local businessmen can consult cur- 
rent copies of American daily newspapers, trade 
journals, and catalogs; to supply all proper 
information to American citizens traveling ir 
his district on. business; and to lend aid to 
American Chambers of Commerce and similar 
organizations within his district.? 

Officers of the Foreign Service are required 
by the Executive order of December 19, 1939 to 


prepare and submit reports in connection with 


* Foreign Sevice Regulations, ch. IV. 
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their duties of protecting and promoting Amer- 
ican agricultural and commercial interests and 
for the purpose of providing general informa- 
tion on economic developments within their 
respective districts for the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, and Commerce, and for 
other governmental departments and agencies, 
in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of State may prescribe. The re- 
ports are prepared in response to a general 
schedule of reports prepared in the Department 
of State; special schedules of reports prepared 
in the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Treasury and transmitted by the Depart- 
ment of State to the selected groups of offices 
indicated in the schedules; and special requests 
made by the Department of State for its own 
benefit or for the benefit of other governmental 
departments and agencies. In addition, For- 
eign Service officers frequently submit volun- 
tary reports on timely subjects. 

The required reports take the following 
forms. Each mission and certain consulates 
general submit an annual economic review, 
which presents a compact, general, analytical 
survey of economic conditions in the country 
under review during the preceding year. The 
annual economic review is designed to give a 


.composite picture of economic conditions as a 


whole and an appraisal of the economic posi- 
tion of the country during the period under 
review, with the result that it should contain 
data regarding (1) the salient developments 
of the year in industry, agriculture, finance, 
labor, legislation, and foreign trade and (2) 
the major changes in governmental control 
of production, prices, extension of credit, trade, 
and other aspects of the economy. Certain 
officers may also be called upon from time to 
time to prepare monthly and quarterly eco- 
nomic reviews in order to provide the De- 
partment of State and other interested depart- 
ments and agencies with a timely picture of 
economic developments. The monthly and 
quarterly economic reviews deal with such 
subjects as the factors affecting domestic agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce (seasonal buy- 
ing, fluctuations in price levels, and employ- 
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ment conditions); crop movements; price 
trends; tariff changes; and public and private 
financial conditions. 

When a post is designated in a special sched- 
ule prepared in the Department of Agriculture 
to prepare and submit a national and regional 
report, the reporting office may call upon other 
posts within the country or region to be re- 
ported on for any contributory material re- 
quired. National and regional reports are 
divided into four basic groups, as follows: 


1. Agricultural-commodity-situation reports 
(brief and on regular schedule), appraising 
estimates of crops and livestock production, 
consumption prices, and the extent and nature 
of foreign trade in farm products 

2. Comprehensive analytical policy reports 
(as requested ) 

3. Basic surveys (as requested) of the agri- 
cultural resources and requirements of a par- 
ticular country and of production, marketing, 
and consumption of a‘ particular crop for a 
country or region 

4. Special reports on miscellaneous agricul- 
tural questions. 


It is also required that annual reports be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Department of State 
on port facilities and aircraft facilities. 

Officers of the Foreign Service are also ex- 
pected, on their own initiative, to submit volun- 
tary reports on current industrial, agricultural, 
or commercial developments within their dis- 
tricts which in any way affect the industrial, 
agricultural, or commercial interests of the 
United States. Data voluntarily furnished to 
the Department of State usually take the form 
of commodity reports, financial reports, reports 
on sales-promotion methods, reports on pur- 
chasing, reports on expositions, tariff reports, 
reports on transportation, and reports on 
navigation, lighthouses, buoys, and shoals. 

Information thus obtained for the Depart- 
ment of State is promptly made available to 
the other interested governmental departments 
and agencies. The distribution to be made 
with respect to each document prepared by the 
Foreign Service is determined in the Depart- 
ment of State in accordance with the nature of 
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the data which the document contains. Eco- 
nomic reports—monthly, quarterly, and an- 
nual—are customarily distributed, for example, 
to Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Department of the Navy, War 
Department, Department of the Treasury, For- 
eign Economic Administration, Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, Office of Price Administration, 
War Production Board, Tariff Commission, 
War Shipping Administration, Federal Reserve 
Board, and Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 

The Department of Agriculture is charged 
with the analysis and dissemination to Ameri- 
can agricultural interests of information re- 
lating to world supply and demand for agri- 
cultural products, the production, marketing, 
and distributing of agricultural products in 
foreign countries, and farm management, and 
any other phases of the agricultural industry 
prepared and submitted by the Foreign Serv- 
ice. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, and its 
district and cooperative office systems, under 
its statutory function to foster, promote, and 
develop the various manufacturing industries 
of the United States and markets for the same 
at home and abroad, domestic and foreign, has 
among its duties the gathering, compiling, 
analysis, and dissemination to American busi- 
ness interests of all useful information and 
statistics pertaining thereto, and the publica- 
tion of reports supplied by the Foreign Service 
relating to such trade and industry.2 One 
medium which the Department of Commerce 
uses in connection with the performance of 
this function is its weekly periodical entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. The February 
12, 1944 issue of that periodical contains, for 
example, an article on “Canada’s Surplus Dis- 
posal Program”, which is based on economic 
reports received from the American Embassy 
at Ottawa, Canada.’ 


*7 U.S.C. § 54. *15 U.S.C. § 175. 

*Reference will be made in the section headed 
“Publications” in future issues of the Bulletin to any 
other articles which appear in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly and which are based on economic reports pre- 
pared by the Foreign Service. 
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DIVISION OF COORDINATION AND 
REVIEW 


On February 10, 1944 the Secretary of State 
issued Departmental Order 1221, effective Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944, which reads as follows: 


“There is hereby established a Division of 
Coordination and Review in the Office of De- 
partmental Administration. The Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary, Mrs. Blanche R. 
Halla, shall be Chief and Miss Sarah D. Moore 
and Miss Helen L. Daniel shall be Assistant 
Chiefs of the Division of Coordination and 
Review. 

“Responsibility for the initiation and co- 
ordination of policy and action in matters 
pertaining to: (a) the review of all outgoing 
correspondence; (b) the coordination of corre- 
spondence for consideration and_initialing 
before signing, and submission to appropriate 
officers for signature; and (c) the furnishing of 
information concerning diplomatic precedents, 
accepted styles of correspondence, and related 
matters, is hereby transferred from the Division 
of Communications and Records (as set forth 
under 4(b), page 35, of Departmental Order 
No. 1218 of January 15, 1944) to the Division 
of Coordination and Review. 

“The routing symbol of the Division of Coor- 
dination and Review shall be S/CR.” 


“APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


By Departmental Order 1220 of February 8, 
1944, the Secretary of State designated Mr. 
Bernard F. Haley as Chief of the Commodities 
Division in the Office of Economic A ffairs, effec- 
tive February 5, 1944. 

By Departmental Order 1222 of February 11, 
1944, the Secretary of State designated Mr. 
Robert Woods Bliss a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, effective February 10, 1944. 


ARMED FORCES 


Agreement With Colombia Regarding Military 
Service by Nationals of Either Country Re 
siding in the Other 


[Released to the press February 12] 


The following notes were exchanged by the 
Department of State and the Colombian Am- 
bassador at Washington in regard to the appli- 
cation of the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, to Colombian nationals in 
the United States, on the basis of reciprocity : 


JANuARY 27, 1944. 
EXXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to refer to conversations 
which have taken place between officers of the 
Colombian Embassy and of the Department of 
State with respect to the application of the 
United States Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, to Colombian nationals 
residing in the United States. 

As you are aware, the Act provides that with 
certain exceptions every male citizen of the 
United States and every other male person be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty-five resid- 
ing in the United States shall register. The 
Act further provides that, with certain excep- 
tions, registrants within specified age limits are 
liable for active military service in the United 
States armed forces. 

This Government recognizes that from the 
standpoint of morale of the individuals con- 
cerned and the over-all military effort of the 
countries at war with the Axis Powers, it is de- 
sirable to permit certain nationals of cobelliger- 


* Agreements on this subject are now in effect with 
18 countries: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, Greece, 
India, Mexico, New Zealand, Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
Yugoslavia. 
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ent countries who have registered or who may 
register under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, to enlist in the 
armed forces of their own country, should they 
desire to do so. It will be recalled that during 
the World War this Government signed con- 
ventions with certain associated powers on this 
subject. The United States Government be- 
lieves, however, that under existing circum- 
stances the same ends may now be accomplished 
through administrative action, thus obviating 
the delays incident to the signing and ratifica- 
tion of conventions. 

This Government has, therefore, initiated a 
procedure permitting aliens who have regis- 
tered under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, who are nationals of 
certain cobelligerent countries and who have not 
declared their intention of becoming American 
citizens to elect to serve in the forces of their 
respective countries, in lieu of service in the 
armed forces of the United States, at any time 
prior to their induction into the armed forces of 
this country. This Government is also afford- 
ing to such nationals, who may already be serv- 
ing in the armed forces of the United States, 
an opportunity of electing to transfer to the 
armed forces of their own country. The details 
of the procedure are arranged directly between 
the War Department and the Selective Service 
System on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the appropriate authorities of the 
cobelligerent government concerned. It should 
be understood, however, that in all cases a per- 
son exercising an option under the procedure 
must actually be accepted by the military au- 
thorities of the country of his allegiance before 
his departure from the United States. 

Before the above-mentioned procedure is 
made effective with respect to a cobelligerent 
country, this Department wishes to receive from 
the diplomatic representative in Washington 
of that country a note stating that his gov- 
ernment desires to avail itself of the procedure 
and in so doing agrees that: 


(a) No threat or compulsion of any nature 
will be exercised by his government to induce 
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any person in the United States to enlist in the 
forces of his or any foreign government; 

(b) Reciprocal treatment will be granted to 
American citizens by his government; that is, 
prior to induction in the armed forces of his 
government they will be granted the oppor- 
tunity of electing to serve in the armed forces 
of the United States in substantially the same 
manner as outlined above. Furthermore, his 
government shall agree to inform all American 
citizens serving in its armed forces or former 
American citizens who may have lost their cit- 
izenship as a result of having taken an oath of 
allegiance on enlistment in such armed forces 
and who are now serving in those forces that 
they may transfer to the armed forces of the 
United States provided they desire to do so and 
provided they are acceptable to the armed forces 
of the United States. The arrangements for ef- 
fecting such transfers are to be worked out by 
the appropriate representatives of the armed 
forces of the respective governments; 

(c) No enlistments will be accepted in the 
United States by his government of American 
citizens subject to registration or of aliens of 
any nationality who have declared their in- 
tention of becoming American citizens and are 
subject to registration. 


This Government is prepared to make the pro- 
posed regime effective immediately with respect 
to Colombia upon the receipt from you of a note 
stating that your Government desires to par- 
ticipate in it and agrees to the stipulations set 
forth in lettered paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
above. 

Accept [ete.] 

For the Secretary of State: 
G. HowLanp SHaw 


[Translation] 
Empassy or CoLoMBIA, 
Washington, January 27, 1944. 
Mr. SecrETARY : 
I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that I have received instructions from my Gov- 
ernment to accept the arrangement of an ad- 
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ministrative character proposed by Your Excel- 
lency in note 27 of the current month, with 
regard to the application to Colombian citizens 
of the United States Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. 

The Colombian Government accepts, on terms 
of reciprocity, the option proposed in favor of 
Colombian citizens registered under the afore- 
mentioned Act or who at present may be serving 
under the United States flag, of requesting their 
incorporation into or transfer to the Army of 
Colombia, as well as the guarantees stipulated 
in paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of the note 
referred to. ~ 

The Government of Colombia is prepared to 
put the proposed arrangement into force im- 
mediately and to study the details of its applica- 
tion with the appropriate authorities of the 
Government of the United States. 

On this occasion I repeat [etc.] 


GABRIEL TURBAY 
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American Prisoners of War in the Far East: Remarks 
of the Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, a Senator from the 
State of Utah, in the Senate of the United States 
February 7, 1944 relative to American prisoners of 
war-in the Far East. S. Doc. 150, 78th Cong. ii, 3 pp. 


Draft of a Proposed Provision Pertaining to an Existing - 


Appropriation, Foreign Economic Administration: 
Communication from the President of the United 
States transmitting draft of a proposed provision 
pertaining to an existing appropriation of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, designed to authorize ex- 
penditures necessary to return dependents of em- 
ployees of the Foreign Economic Administration and 
the State Department who were moved to foreign 
posts of duty at Government expense. H. Doc. 415, 
78th Cong. 2 pp. : 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The State Department Speaks. [A series of four 
broadcasts presented over the facilities of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on January 8, 15, 22, 
and 29, 1944 to acquaint the American people with 
what the Department of State is doing to meet 
international problems.] Publication 2056. 65 pp. 
Free. 


Exchange of Official Publications: Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Iran—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Tehran August 21, 
1943; effective August 21, 1943. Executive Agree- 
ment Series 349. Publication 2052. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Military Mission: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Paraguay—Signed Decem- 
ber 10, 1943; effective December 10, 1943. Executive 
Agreement Series 354. Publication 2054. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Jurisdiction Over Criminal Offenses Committed by 
Armed Forces: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland—Effected by exchange 
of notes signed at London July 27, 1942; effective 
August 6, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 355. 
Publication 2055. 4 pp. 5¢. 


The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals: 
Cumulative Supplement No. 5, February 11, 1944, 
to Revision VI of October 7, 1943. Publication 
2061. 62 pp. Free. 


OruHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


“Canada’s Surplus Disposal Program”, prepared by 
.the British Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, on the basis of reports from 
Ottawa. Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 12 
1944, pp. 3, 4, and 24. (Department of Commerce.) 
10¢ from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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